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CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. I. 
Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the "Life of Mozart." 

The cathedral music of England, like its vene- 
rable minsters themselves, remains a monument 
of the productive genius of a certain age, and is 
as little likely to flourish again in its original force 
and vivacity, as the sacred edifices, of which it 
has so long expressed the true language. The 
powers of invention in ecclesiastical music and 
architecture are equally exhausted ; and though 
modern anthems still appear, and new churches 
rise round us like "exhalations," they are mostly 
ill-starred and feeble imitations which quickly fall 
into the rank of common places, and are forgotten. 
The more associations are raised and competition 
provoked, the more the unfortunate artist runs 
the risk of exciting a smile ; for in this, the attempt 
to produce majestic emotions commonly ends, 
where there is a manifest incongruity. It is in- 
deed the fault of the present age, notwithstanding 
its prevailing regard and reverence for antiquity, 
to have debased the tone of our associations by 
applying the great principles of gothic architec- 
ture to every little mean and inadequate occasion. 
No little church or chapel of ease is now run up 
but in the style of Westminster Abbey, with its 
gothic arches and vista of columns. We scarcely 
see a proprietary school of cockney foundation 
but with cloisters, to remind us of the learned air 
which is breathed from the old mouldering walls 
and quadrangles of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The abuse, however, of this charac- 
teristic antiquarian passion shows how deeply 
seated the thing itself is. We look on cathedrals 
and their music with such yearnings towards the 
memories, the sympathies, and associations which 
invest them, that they exercise upon us an ele- 
vating and humanizing influence. They are all 
eloquent though silent preachers, and a more 
affecting symbol of eternity than even the universe 
itself. Except in the varied effect of sun light or 
shade, the aspect of the cathedral is always the 
same ; it is the abode of eternal solemnity and 
repose. 

We have heard that Madlle. Jenny Lind, after 
attending the service in Westminster Abbey upon 
some occasion, said to the organist, Mr. Turle, 
" this music seems to be a part of the building ;" 
an idea which is extremely happy and just. It 
is impossible to imagine a more exquisite harmony 
of expression, than that which subsists between 
the choral service and the interior view of this 



edifice, in which the walls may be imagined to be 
upheld by sound. Every one must have felt the 
powerful effect which is created, when, on enter- 
ing the doors of a cathedral, the organ and voices 
are pealing in "service high;" and if the im- 
pression is strong on those who are " native and to 
the manner born," it must be even more powerful 
on musical foreigners, who in all their experience 
of cathedrals, can recall no such pure specimens, 
in the combination of sound and sight, as those of 
England present. Hummel, we remember, much 
preferred the tone of the English organs to those 
of Germany. Spohr was quite surprised at the 
elegance of Purcell's melody, when he heard at 
the Abbey the beautiful verse, " Hearken, O 
Daughter, and consider," from the coronation 
anthem for eight voices, of that composer. And 
Mendelssohn who was beginning to be half Englishi 
diligently studied our cathedral composers, with 
a quick insight into then; influence on all sacred 
composition. 

It is only of late years that the English have 
been allowed by foreigners to have possessed any 
school of composers worthy the name ; and this 
is to be accounted for, not wholly by national 
prejudice, but because there really is no equivalent 
in the vocabulary of foreign music for the com- 
positions peculiar to our church service. An 
anthem is untranslatable into German, except by 
the word Hoch-gesang, which means nothing in 
particular, and seems to have been coined for a 
special purpose by the dictionary maker. A ser- 
vice would be still more embarrassing were one 
to attempt to explain to foreigners its peculiar 
form and structure. A sonata, a song, a symphony, 
an air with variations, may be current anywhere ; 
but to comprehend church music we must enter 
somewhat into the genius and character of the 
religion with which it is connected. 

When we consider the difficulties which the 
mere English language has always presented to 
other nations, and remember our island position, 
our long wars with the continent, and the strong 
national antipathies which were diligently encou- 
raged during the last century, we find ground 
enough to account for the slow progress of our 
vocal music in general historical importance, 
independent of religious prejudice or repugnance. 
So much in music is imitation, that there is 
always something in the search after a first 
inventor, when it can be made with some deter- 
mination of certainty, which well rewards the 
pains. Handel's oratorios, that is to say certain 
of the more popular of them, have made their 
way in Germany and France, where their vigour 
and their energetic declamation are much ad- 
mired. In this our country may claim some share, 
for all that Handel wrote before he came into 
England and formed himself by listening to 
the works of Purcell and Croft, lies in silent 
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neglect. Handel was twenty-six years old when 
he first visited this country in 1710, about fifteen 
years after the death of Purcell. Mattheson 
relates many characteristic stories of the pecu- 
liarity of his humour and personal conduct, and 
among other things states that he had little notion 
of melody till he came to hear the opera at Ham- 
burg. It seems, indeed, from other testimony, 
that Handel was always a most industrious ob- 
server and listener ; feeling, probably, what was 
necessary for the cultivation of the great powers 
bestowed upon him, and with the faculty of 
assimilating whatever was excellent in the art to 
himself. Dr. Burney relates that he had often 
seen him at the church of St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields, listening to the voluntaries of Kelway, the 
organist. And though no biographical anecdote 
or notice informs us of the fact, he was doubtless 
often a hearer in the Abbey ; for not to mention 
his early engagement to compose anthems for the 
Duke of Chandos, which obliged him to consult 
the style of those works, we have such a testimony 
in his choruses of his regard for Croft and Purcell, 
as no candid critic will dispute. It is in this di- 
rection that the quiet influence of our cathedral 
composers will principally and most satisfactorily 
be traced. 

The church music of the three reigns preceding 
the Commonwealth, though it comprises some 
masterpieces of counterpoint, would scarcely 
place the efforts of our country above those of 
contemporary nations. Composers were as usual 
struggling to attain the summit of their art, and 
thought that perfection consisted in the correct 
management of a multitude of parts. Hence the 
numerous full, but dry, ineffective and unmelo- 
dious productions in which they too often con- 
sumed their powers, during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and her successor, while the poetry of the art 
was as yet unfledged. The madrigal age of music 
was too formal and mechanical to develop genius. 
It afforded a ready model cut and dry for any 
piece of vocal harmony ; and saving the trouble 
of inspiration and almost of thought, it proved a 
convenient means of multiplying compositions at 
an easy rate to the author. Even to our own 
times we may see when any one form obtains in 
music, how industriously it is worked out. But 
no art is more impatient of forms than music. 
Elizabeth restrained her composers, probably, by 
ordering a " gravity in church music ;" indeed 
she gave them cause enough to be grave, by a 
parsimony in her rewards, of which they greatly 
complained. Charles I. showed some favors to 
composers, and distinguished Dr. Child, of Wind- 
sor, with special approval ; but lute players and 
secular musicians, such as Dr. Wilson, whom 
Wood calls " the greatest and most curious judge 
of music in his time," were highest in his esteem. 

The most important and interesting epoch of 



English cathedral music commences after the 
Restoration, when Dryden was carrying the ex- 
pression of our poetry to perfection, and exhibiting 
the utmost force of the language. What influ- 
ences excited a set of choir boys to turn com- 
posers, and to exhibit in music a closer connexion 
with poetry and expression than had ever before 
been attempted, it would be interesting to know. 
The whole set of the pupils of Captain Cook, 
however, displayed kindred genius and powers : — 
Humphreys had pathetic and tender expression ; 
Blow, a character of dignity and elevation ; Wise 
was melodious, declamatory, and impassioned ; 
and Purcell combined the powers of all with a 
manner so peculiarly his own, so uncommon and 
yet so natural, that he has not been inaptly com- 
pared to Mozart. 

The impulse which the Restoration gave to 
music, by reviving the hopes of those who had 
devoted their lives to the art, may easily be 
conceived. So many musicians had become 
wanderers during the ascendancy of puritanism, 
reduced to gain shelter and sustenance by any 
means they could, that a change which pro- 
mised them a permanent establishment and a 
sphere for the honorable exercise of their talents 
must have been extremely welcome. The Operas 
established by Davenant, at Rutland House, in 
Charter-house Square, during the interregnum, 
were the first performances of dramatic music 
ever publicly witnessed in England. They were 
connived at by the authorities, in the absence of 
every kind of entertainment, and may have pre- 
pared the way for the revolution which took place 
in our church music, by placing the powers of 
expression in a stronger light than they had ever 
before been seen. 

But the chief cause of the introduction of the 
Solo Anthem, which includes all the resources 
of contrast and effect of which music is capable, 
was an obedience to the wishes of King Charles II, 
who desired to have his attendance at church 
rendered as entertaining as possible ; who little 
understood or relished the learned contrivances 
of Full Anthems, but preferred to regale his ears 
with the melodious sounds of single voices, and 
the numerous contrasts of which a choir and organ 
are capable. To this royal preference we may 
trace the numerous bass solo anthems which were 
written for the Rev. Mr. Gostling, as well as the 
counter-tenor solos in which the celebrated Richard 
Elford used to shine ; causes not less trivial than 
this have effected many important changes and 
improvements in music, as history abundantly 
testifies. It is certainly wrong that princes and 
dignitaries should shew an impatience in dis- 
charging their sacred duties ; but the man of 
genius may skilfully profit by royal caprice or 
prejudice. The limit as to length in church 
music, seems to have taught composers the art 
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of condensing and making the most of their op- 

Eortunity. There is little doubt but that the 
mited establishment of the Cathedral at Salz- 
burg, enabled Mozart to make music with fewer 
instruments, and also to combine more strange 
and heterogeneous instruments than had ever 
been presented to musician. The practice which 
he thus gained in his youth was afterwards bene- 
ficial to him ; he learned the art of producing 
great effects with small means. 

We are apt to think that it is the advantage of 
church music to be free from influences and su- 
perior to criticism. It should be so ; but there 
are influences to be submitted to, and tastes to 
gratify everywhere. But though great masters 
have always skill enough to please, they have a 
higher conscientiousness to satisfy towards the art 
itself; and it cannot be said that Mozart's Masses 
which were written under the strictest limitations, 
or in the solo anthems of Purcell and his com- 
panions, that there is any thing mean or misbe- 
coming, or in which the musician has sacrificed 
the dignity of his calling to any unworthy motive. 

Had this club of royal-chapel children not ac- 
complished what they did for church music at 
the Restoration, it is impossible that church music 
should ever have taken the firm hold which it has 
on the affections of the English people. For in 
the older musicians, it is rather an antiquarian than 
a strictly musical interest which attaches us to 
them ; they have not left us enough to know them 
by powerful traits of individuality. Tallis is vene- 
rable for his chants and responses, his litany, &c. 
but his music is too little distinguishable from the 
Gregorian. Farrant leaves a mild and mournful 
impression in his simple and ecclesiastical strains ; 
while Gibbons shows the elegance of the finest 
Italian madrigal composer in the structure and 
flow of his parts. The service in F of Gibbons, 
should perhaps be placed first in the list of all 
compositions of that class for the church. Still 
the known works of these composers are not nu- 
merous ; we recognize their powers in some ex- 
quisite specimens, and we have done with them. 

But when Mr. V. Novello engaged some years 
back in collecting the materials of his invaluable 
edition of the church compositions of Purcell, he 
was still uncertain of having secured every thing, 
though the stock amassed had already reached 
five thick folio volumes. The operas and single 
songs which have been since published by the 
Purcell Society extend to as much or more, and 
amply bear witness to the expedition and industry 
of the British Orpheus. It seems a mystery in 
the lives of some composers that we can never 
entirely reach the end of their works — but they 
are like the sea, perpetually casting up something 
new and which never met the eye before. 

Our English cathedral music has gradually 



grown into great importance, though it has had 
no particular patronage, been cultivated in no 
exclusive school, and offered no emoluments 
except to singers. It is desirable that some spe- 
cial attention were given by musical societies to 
the study of cathedral music, as many of its 
combinations are startling to the unaccustomed 
ear ; and it is even rare in cathedrals themselves 
that we are thoroughly satisfied with the perform- 
ance of Purcell's full anthems. Some of these, 
however, produce a glorious effect, when on rare 
occasions they are produced with the full choral 
powers of a festival. But these are the simple 
and massive works which tell anywhere. Such 
compositions as the full anthems, " O Lord God 
of Hosts," " God, thou hast cast us out," &c. are 
rarely heard, and when attempted are rendered 
ineffective through the want of practice of the 
singers of the day in the Purcellian combinations. 
The cadences and usages of our church music, 
while the music itself of the more easy kind is 
spreading in all directions, are gradually becoming 
obsolete. It is time that the general ear were 
accustomed to all the progressions which the 
usages of the best cathedral composers have 
sanctioned, and which now form characteristic 
features of our standard church music. 

(To he continued.) 



TAXES ON MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

To the Hon. the House of Commons, the Petition of 
J. Alfred Novello, Music Seller, London, presented 
by T. Milner Gibson, Esq., M.P., April 8, 1850. 
Sheweth, — That the petitioner is engaged in pub- 
lishing music, and that he has especially turned his 
attention to supply the best works at the small price 
required by the present increasing desire to cultivate 
the better class of music; and that in the prosecution 
of this object he has found the several Acts which 
regulate the Advertisement Duties, the Newspaper 
Stamp Act, and the Excise Duty on paper, have each 
offered serious impediments. 

It has been found the most convenient mode to 
publish his popular series of cheap Oratorios in num- 
bers containing 16 pages of music, to be ready at an 
ascertained time, and to keep these sheets clean they 
are stitched in a coloured wrapper ; but the fact of 
having a date on the wrapper subjects the catalogue 
of his publications to advertisement duty, although 
books published with a catalogue bound with them 
are not liable ; and if for the better arrangement of 
the catalogue, dividing rules are used between the 
works enumerated, then separate duties are charged. 
Musical works so printed have not any temporary or 
periodical character in their contents beyond the date 
at which they are ready for sale. The advertisement 
duty thus acts as a heavy tax on these useful and 
popular works, and in the case of Novetto's Cathedral 
Choir Booh (containing a mere reprint of Church 
Services) the duty was one of the main causes which 
stopped the work, for the Stamp Office insisted on the 
duty being levied, after representation was made of its 
small sale. 

That your petitioner is also publisher of a small 



